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Ile was 


Louis von Beernoven was one most 
celebrated musical composers of any age. 
born at Bonn, a small town on the Rhine in Prussia 
in 1772. 


history informs us that his father was a tenor singer 


Very littleis known of his parents, though 


of some little celebrity. His great talent for music 


was carly cultivated. In his cighth year he as. 
tonished all who heard him by his performance on 
the violin. Ife was in the habit of practising with 
great diligence, in a little garret in his father’s house 
at this early period. If Beethoven had been an 
indolent boy, we very much doubt whether the 
world would ever have heard of his great work, 
the Oratorio of the Mount of Olives 

In his thirteenth year he composed some picces 
which gained him considerable notoriety. It was 


evident to everybody who knew him, that Louis 


possessed no common musical genius; and the 


was induced to send 


him in the character of his organist, and at his 
expense, to Vienna, to study under the inmort il 


reigning Elector of Cologne 
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There he made rapid progress in his 


Haydn. 


education, and became a great player on the piano- 


forte, astonishing every one who heard hin by his 
off-hand performances. 

Ife composed his principal works after 1801. 
A few years before his death, a cold, which he 
took by composing in the open air, produced a 
deafness, which became by degrees, very serious 
What 


-s 
have been to that man, whose soul was so full of 


and embarassing. a severe blow it must 
the concord of sweet sounds, when his ears could 
no longer hear the strains his great mind produced, 

After his deafness, he lived very much retired, 
in the village of Modlcigen, near Vienna. Tle died 
March 26th, 1827, in the greatest poverty. 

Perhaps the most popular of his compositions 1s 
the oratorio of the Mount of Olives, which was per- 
formed in New-York last autumn. 

They had a great musical festival in Bonn, Bee- 
thove n’s birth place, last summer, and multitudes 
were present from al- 


of distinguished personages 


most all parts of the world. Her Majesty Victoria, 
his Royal Highness Prince Albert, and for aught 


we know the little princes and and princesses of 


All a at 


The en- 
graving which we present to our readers is a copy 
froma portrait of Beethoven which Prince Albert 
obtaimed at that time in the place of the musician's 


the royal family were among the guests. 


birth—so that we suppose it is a good likeness. 





5 Ss we 
From the Columbian Magazine. 
RUG RAFFLES. 
LY FANNY FORRESTER. 
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Sovenetans of the olden time had their jesters ; 


and the § 


* sovereign people” on this side the water 
have revived the fushion, with several other useful 
things dug up from the rubbish of the past. Every \ 
circle constituting a court, every individual of 
which is a king, has its “ queer genius,” and every — $ 
little village has its privileged quizzer, its regular 
installed jester. Itis this important personage who — $ 
goes about at night changing signs, leaves the  { 
barber's pole at the door of the merchant most re- — } 
nowned for shaving, putting “ turning” on the — { 
county Surrogate’s office, and “ fancy goods” on 
the young ladies seminary. ‘The same enterprising 
gentleman pastes a little slip of white paper over the 
M when the hand-bills announce there is to be a 
mass meeting, sews up the top of his bed-fellow’s 
hose, rings door-bells on his way home from a { 
pleasant spree at midnight, and imitates most suc- 
cessfully the inarticulate language of every animal, 
from the tremulously vain crow of the novice cock — } 
up to the roar of the infuriated bull! Oh, what a ( 
terror the humor-loving wight is to adventurous { 
children and housemaids in search of recreation ! 

We are not without our jester at Alderbrook of 
course—as well dispense with hot coffve and muf. 
fins at breakfast. Ruggles Rafiles, the gentleman 
who officiates in the capacity of mirth-maker gen- 


a ~~ 


eral to their magistrates the sovereign people of 
Alderbrook, isa fat, jolly personage, with a peculiat 
as peculiar and quite as funny of putting up his feet 
or hands when he sits. ‘There is a laugh nestled 2¥| 
in every curve of his big ugly fingers, whether they 


exercise their muscles in expressive gestures, oft 
: a 


funny rolling gait when he walks, anda way quite‘ 


BOD 
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An wren ne —_ - 


lay themselves awar _-, and the 


knee itself crooks ew ulticrently from any other 





mortal knee, so that you mechanically pinch your 
lips together when you Jook at it to prevent an un. 
seemly explosion. Some say Rug Ratiles never 
does any harm with his mischief, while others as 
decidedly declare that such domgs never come to 


any good. If our jester really occupies the innocent 


ee 


state of betweenity ascribed to him, he is better off 
than most of us. I do not know whether the sin 
of neglecting to do good finds a fair offset in the 
virtue of neglecting to do evil, but I fancy that it 
is rather difficult to find a nearer balancing of 
accounts. So Rug Rafiles after all is not a man 
to be despised, though his calling be not of the high- 
estorder. Ifour jester would but confine his pranks 
to undignified people and to six days, he would be 
rather more popular with the respectables, but pro- 
priety (or rather tact) is one of the things Rug 
Raflles lacks the genius for. So lhe sometimes ex- 
poses himself to the severity of deacon Puliner’s 
mental love-pats which he receives with all due 
humility. Ihave in my memory now an occasion 
of this kind. 


wearied of our good old parson Brown, and desired 


There was a time when some of us 


something more modern than his pious, homely 
simplicity. Parson Brown exercised the law of 
love entirely, and this was imade to appeara crime 
by some uneasy spirits who thought the go-alicad 
system might be made to operate in the church at 
Alderbrook as in the church and world elsewhere. 
So our wiscly gentle pastur was pushed out of the 


place that he occupied since Alderbrook was a 


* = —— a a a A OO 


forest to make room for a successor. A 


suitable man was the first ery; but 


more 
iny thing for 
) : 

a change soon became the rule of action, tlio igh it 
was not exactly bodied in words; so in reality the 
new pastor owed his eutire populuity to being 
as deacon Palmer veutured to whisper, “ a new 
A tall, stiff formal wan, with a loud 


notonous yuice, and a manner of nil orl d y IPOs. 


broom.” lo} 
ity and severity caine among us to, edify our elders 
with abtruse theories and throw a shadow on the 
hearts of us little children, who had been fed by 
Jessons of love from his predecessor. 1 do not know 
how the congregation ut large locked upon the new 
pastor, but the children and the Rug Rafileses 
clung with all their hearts to the old regime, and 
hated most cordially “ sour pastor Lawsley.” 
Besides the Browns were almost broken-hearted ut 
the indignity done them ; to say nothing of the res- 
pectable living which they had lost, thus throwing 
them unexpectedly upon the slender resources of 


uninitiated mmoncy-makers. And who should pity 


ee ie 


them, pray, if we did not?) And how should we 
cver expect pardon for our ingratitude if we could 
find it in our hearts to take kindly to one we 
believed their enemy? We could not, and we 
would not, and so there was nothing left us but to 
wage an uncompromising war with parson Laws- 
ley. To be sure it was little that we children could 
do but get tired and rustle our dresses and rattle 
our fect about in chureh; but Rug Railles was a 
man of means. Many were the leitered st: ps of 
board which came to label the personage in thie 


Ne a ae ee a 


night time, now prec laiming there was * pig iron’ 
, within, and now “ white-washing done” by the 


but still the Rey Mr. 
Lawsley walked with the same air of consequence 


) master of the mansion; 





> up and down the village side walk, till Rug Raf- 


Si wished himself a fly and thought ve ry highly 


1¢ : at 
of nose-tickling. Sometimes he inanaged to pin 


ee 


ee ° ~~ 
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strips of paper to the Rev. gentleman’s coat with 
rather gay scraps of songs upon them; but these 
were soon removed, and, strange to say, without 
an abatement of dignity. 

Our church is an old fashioned one, with a good 
fat weathercock (that wheezes when the wind 
blows as though it had the asthma) upon the bel- 
fry, and big plain glass windows guiltless of shut- 
ters, commanding a view of the whole village and 
the farm house upon its skirts. ‘There is a large 
gallery extending all around the inside, the front 
of which is eccupied by a very fine-toned organ, 
(purchased in honor of the new pastor,) and a half 
score of vocalists, and the back just behind the 
pulpit by the “ boys and loafers.” Among this 
mottled company Rug Raffles reigns king. Not 
that Ae exactly classes himself with either, but 
other people doit forhim. ‘The respectable call him 
a loafer and the boys are very sure he belongs to 
them. One morning parson Lawsley walked into 
the pulpit as usual, read a portion of scripture and 
then a hymn, and sat down to examine his notes. 
linmediately above him, peering over the gallery 
with a most waggish expression of countenance, 
leaned Rug Ratiles, his fat arms folded bencath his 
chin, and his round head wagging from side to side 
as though there had been a thought in it disinclined 
to quiet. ‘There was a striking contrast between 
the iong chin, hollow temples, cadaverous cheeks 
and severely serious face below, and the puff-cheek- 
ed, peaked eycd, mirth-clipped visage peering 
cown upon him with a ludicrous expression of 
mock gravity which sent a smile to many a lip. 
Soon the hymn was ended and the preacher rose 
und leaned upon his cushioned desk to pray. ‘The 
heads of the more reyerend part of the congrega- 
tion were bowed, while Rug Rafiles entertained 
the rest. He pulled a line from his pocket, disen- 
tangled a fish heok from his 
line, began to lower it towards the sofa in 
People stared and smiled, for it was 
searce to be expeeted that Rug Rafiles would make 


a wood § ’ 


vest, and attaching it 
to the 


the pulpit. 


‘fisher of men.” But this was not his ob- 


ject. Aiter he had angled for sometime on the 
sofa his eye suddenly brightened, the corners of 
lis mouth retreated toward his 


nod and wave of triun 


ears, and with a 
pli, which very nearly con. 


vulsed the waiting congregation with laughter, he 


suddenly brought lis prize to light. Ile had man. 
ured to eatch his hook upon a thread, and the 
Rey. Mr. Lawsley’s sermon was fast approaching 


the gallery. An involuntery titter caused deacon 


Palmer and several others to heads: 


raise thei 
but Rug Raffles was car fully conning his notes, 
and the cause of the untimely mirth was undiscov- 
erable. The prayer ended, another hymn was 
and the 


for his sermon. 


sung preacher began to look about hin 


Ife thrust his hands first in one 
pocket and then in the other, examined the contents 
of his lat, turned over the leaves of the bible with 
irreverent haste, again rumaged his pockets, looked 
upon the floor, and then paused to wipe the heavy 
perspiration from his brow, little dreaming that his 
lost manuscript was far above his head. But if he 
had turned an eye upward be would have secn 
nothing but Rug Rafiles gazing down inquiringly 
upon hin as though wondering if the imperturba- 
As for 


joke 


ble parson Lawsk y had re ally pone mad, 


the congregation, some were enivying the 


without compunction, while others, according to 
their ditferent dispos tious, had their 


sed cle 


sympathies 
But 


enlisted in belialf of the distic ryan, 







! 
both classes found it difficult to restrain their laugh- v 
ter. At last the preacher in evident despair, open- 2 
ed his bible, turned over the leaves handful after 
handful, and finally, in a strange state of nervous 
excitement, paused as though to calm his thoughts. 
Ruy Raffles spread the sermon before him, donned ( 
a pair of horn-mounted spectacles with the glasses 

out, and began to look important. Parson Lawsley 
announced his text, and Rug Raffles nodded ap. 
probatively. ‘The preacher commenced his exor- 
dium, and Rug nodded again with a patronizing 
air which said as plainly as words, * good boy! 
good boy! he hus his lesson nicely.” In a mo- 
ment, however, the preacher began to extemporize, 
and Rug frowned and shook his head violently. 
It was too much for the gravity of the initiated part 
of the audience, and there was a_ half-smothered 
burst of laughter which started even theniselyes and 
put parson Lawsley to the torture. He was not 
accustomed to speaking extemporancously, and he 
fancied he had excited the laugh by his awkward. 
ness. ‘The preacher went on hesitatingly and 
tremblingly ; Rug Rafiles frowned and shook his 
head, now and then giving a quick nod of appro- 
bation; and the audience was a most irreverently 
smiling one. 


and the 


At last the strange scruion ended 
preacher leaned over his desk to pray. 
Immediately Rug Raffles commenced operations 
again. He drew a piece of twine from his pocket, 
and tying it loosely around the pilfered sermon 
began lowering it toward the sofa. Down, down, 
slowly and carefully it came; then there was a 
sudden jerk, and the disengaged line was gathered 
up and stowed away in the pocket of the jester. 
The ck rgyian en led his pr ryer and turned to the 
sofa. ‘here lay his lost sermon in the very spot 
where he had | luced it. Ile started 
with astonishment and, unfortunately being nearer 
the side of the pulpit than he had imagined, lost 
his balance on the top stair and turned a somerset 
to the bottoin. 


backward 


That parson Lawsley had surely 
gone mad was the general tnpression, and the 
congregation scattered, leaving Rug Rafiles in the 
vestibule chuckling over the success of his feat. 
After this eve rybody took occasion to tack a smile 
to the name of parson Lawsley whenever it was 
mentioned, and in six months time 


our dear old 
pastor was re-installed in his office and we have 
never wearied of him since. When deacon Pal. 


mer first heard the truth of the Lawsley story, he 
gave Rug Rafiles a serious reprimand and present- 
ed him with a 


Ruw’s life. 


new era in 
His scedy thread-bare habiliments had 


tried severcly the affection between warp and woof, 


cout; ‘This was an 


and though he was never weary of caressing the 
friends that had stood by hii through weal and 
wo, he was in truth far from heart-broken at the 
thought of a separation from ther. 

But the deacon had not thought of one thing — 
that the new coat would need shapeliness—and | 
Rug was quite above carrying about with him such 
Be- 
Alde rbrook who 


Nothing daunted, however, our 


tradesman-like things as dollars and cents. 
sides there was not a 
would trust him. 


tuilor in 


hero shouldered his cloth and marched to every 


door. It was of no use; every shop was over- 
stocked with work, and poor Rug was in a quan- 
last a bright thought came. He 
wouldn't have his coat made by a clumsy awkward 


man, not he. 


dary. dut at 


Women’s delicate fingers were far 
niobler; and there was not a prettier woman 


Within fifty wail 





of Aldcrbrook than the pale, sweet 
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© ercature, who occupicd the tiny cottage at the foot 
of the hill near the toll gate. 

Seautiful, indeed was young Nelly Tinsley: 
more beautiful now than when decked in the gay- 
est finery the shops of Alderbook afforded, she 
moved among us without a shadow on her brow. 
Now sad thought had drawn lines upon her face 
painfully intelligible; the blue veins crossed her 
temples with unusual distinctness; her eyes were 
dimined with night watching, and her small hand 

Hlow had 
the blithe, ruddy daughter of farmer Bly changed ! 


had grown thin and half-transparent. 


girl, who 


4 


Nelly Bly had been a bright, fun-loving 
was petted and indulged until she grew willful and 
She yielded 
to her father because she loved him; but when a 


spurned every rein but that of love. 


stronger love came to her heart she forgot her obe- 
dience to the first. Young Arthur Tinsley smoothed 
back her hair, and told her how dear was every 
golden thread to him; pressed her pretty hand 
between his own; looked into her eyes until they 


grew dreamy as his; kissed the smile from her 
bright lip, and finally unlocked a fountain of 


delicious tears which had till now slumbered deep 
down in her nature. Who would not grow familiar 
with tears must never love; who would not Jove 
must barter all the wealth of the measurcless depths 
of the human heart for the bubble which danees on 
its surface. ‘The bubble went from Nelly’s heart, 
the glitter from her lip, and up gushing from the 
rich depths below came a fountain never more to 


be sealed, not even, in eternity. Love made thi 


spirit of Nelly Bly meck, but it made it strong too. 
told that if 


gyarly artist Tinsley 


old farmer her 


ol tha be 


So when the stubborn 
she became the wile 
his door should be forever closed against her, sli 
turned and with a touching, beautiful faith, added 
her hand to her heart's gift. What aholy thing is 


that love which closing the eyes upon a brilliant 


future turns to lowliness aud clouds, 
to the beloved one “ or ly thiee 
cold 


prove to mie that Nelly Ibly acted far from right, 


and whispers 


Heaven!” I 


who 


and 


theories would 


know there are men o! 
them; but when 
nts J Cc 
so I find mysclt 


} 


-cyed, 


and I should be speechless before 


they are away with then un innot re- 


member what they hay 
white- 


pronouncing the love 


browed neighbor, a beautiful and a holy thing. 


Farmer Bly had no other child, and so after 
Nelly’s marriage the great farm-house beeame a 
desolate place, and he so surly and ill-natured 
that children ran and hid theinselves at the sound 
At first Nelly ‘Tinsley was very proud 


of her busband, for she knew well how to appreciat 


of his voice. 
his genius ; and she was delighted to find that she 
could aid in its development by soothing and cn- 
itself 


couragement. But soon pride began to los 


in anxiety. ‘Trials were in the way and he grew 


irritable; tria!s imercased and he bent beneath 


them; still others came and health and spirits 


vielded. A strong man could scarce have wrest- 
led with such a fortune ; but Arthur ‘Tinsley had 
the helpless simplicity of a child and the sensitive- 
ness of a woman. For a while poor Nelly strug- 
gled on cheerfully and uncomplainingly, and then 
as uncomplainingly, bat with a heart-ache written 
in every line of her face, she came with her sick 
husband and dying child back to Alderbrook. Oh, 
how changed was that bright young face with Un 
anerry heart-glow lightning up either cheek | Could 


9) that ae WIT 
' 


rugged old farmer turned from her despairing ery 


pale. fragile creature be Nelly Bly 
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and shut the door against ber with an oath; and 
for an hour did poor Nelly lie like one dead at the 
roots of the white rose bushes among which she 
had spent her bird-like hours before she knew  sor- 
row. At last she arose and recled back to the vil- 
lage ; 


was yet life toher; and though he was now but the 


net quite broken-hearted, for her husband 


wreck of the impassioned, enthusiastic, heartfull 
Arthur ‘Tinsley, that shattered wreck was far dearer 
to her than the Hler 
Was 


she not his world as he was her's? Immeasurable 


noble seathless siructure. 


heart had grown to him in their humiliation. 


blest was young Nelly ‘Tinsley even in her misery ; 
and as she knelt by the sick couch of her husband 
that night, and svothed his aching head and listened 
to his low tones, sometimes querulous, sometimes 
melting with tenderness, there was not one act of 
Some 
people made mention of the fact that there had 


been no parental blessing on the union and shook 


her life toward hiin she would have recalled. 


their head, remarking that “ such things were 
ulways punished sooner or later 3” but Nelly would 
have at 


there was nothing like punishinent in her, 


in Surely 


stared them bewilderment. 
She 
had certainly suticred very deeply, but it was with 
him; and could all her father’s lands buy a single 
hour of that tune made invaluable by love?) Why 
there was a blessedness in her very sufferings, 


consecrated as they were to a holy affection; and 
while she was wearing out life in poverty and low- 
liness shi exchanged for a diadem 
heart. Where the shadows 


ts spring freshest and 


would not hav 


her sacred wealth of 


rest the viol swectcst. It 


the sunlight must needs kiss the perfiune from my 


We 


are wayward children and do not always know 


violets, heaven keep me ever in the shadow. 


What is good for us; but we have a Father above 
inscl, 


angels have. 


who, when he takes from us the dross and 


blesses us with such things as the 


When our first nother went out of Eden in sorrow 


she carried an Eden in her h there are some 


who live in Eden now but their hearts are barren. 


aA, 1 var , , ’ " 
Nelly ‘Tinsley found a home with an old woman 


to whom she had been kind in better days, and 

the villagers buried her child, and then she was 

comparatively forgotion. Tler husband sometiimn 
from his couch long cnough to try a lth 


with his pencil, but the most trifling efforts were 
usually 
thi 


. } " } < . = . 
repaid by long dreary days of sickness; 


nhe would beeome peevish, talk of starving 


and of doctor's bills. beg them to let him die, for 
he was all that kept Nelly from wealth and happi- 


ness, and bitterly bewail lis folly in ever having 


deprived her ofahome. Nelly answered cheeringly 


every murmur but the last: but that searce sincere 


regret was always dissipals d by her tears. ‘Then 


came the words of tenderness which turned Nelly’s 


sad habitation 


heart 


into a of subdued, sorrow- 
shaded bliss. ‘he old woman with whom Nelly 
had found i home, supported hersell I) her necdle, 


und so the young wile was soon tmuitiated into the 


: 
more substantial mysteries. 


Rug Raflles had no hope of inducing dame 
Gaskill to make his coat, for le was quite aware 
that his credit was not very lngh with lier; but 


Nelly Tinsley pi bably had many dt 
pre ] 


iry, uUnoceu. 


hours; and he argucd, as he wended his way 


to her humble door, that he would bi doing ber a 


favor in furnishing her with e: 


iploy ucnt. 
* Nothing like indu 


try to keep troulnue away 
0 lve 


heard say 3" soliloquized Rug Ratiles, as 


he trundled his burly corpus over the little strip of 





—— 
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tan-bark at the road side. “ Industry! ha! ha! © 
That's why J don’thave trouble, 1 suppose. Ha! % 
ha! A little job for the squire to-night, just to keep ( 
him from subli:mating on the top of his big stilts— 
un! only a trifle,’ and Rug Raffles winked and 
nodded,wnd looked about him as though he had 
been making confidants of the fence and bushes. 
“Well, Zam a philanthropist, there’s no disputing 
that. Parson Biown is a pretty good—a pretty 
good man—but he wouldn't crawl out of his bed 
of a dark night to benefit the public in the way I 
do, lreckon. * Yes, the public—that’s the word— 
Pina rus.ic peneracror, ha! ha! ‘They say a 


laugh is the best medicine. 


I inake every body 
So, so—this is the house. Not quite a palace, for 
Wonder if Miss Nelly Bly don’t want to get 
back into the old farim-house—scems to me that was 


sure, 


rather more comfortable.” 
When Rug Ratiles made known his errand he 


found, as he had antici 





pated, dame Gaskill quite 
overstocked with work 
* Can't make it, dame ?” 


‘* No; my customers—” 


) 

} 

) 

) 
laugh, and so I’m the biggest doctor in Alderbrook. 

\ 
‘ , ) 
* Rayther queer?” and Rug regarded the empty — | 
table and work-shelf, withan expression peculiarly — ' 

. r / 
quay zical. } 

* But my customers—” 

* Supposing I should wait a weck or two ?” 

* Oh, it would make no difference; I have pile | 
on pile of work 3 and my customers—” 
“ Well now, dame Gaskill, could you find time 


? 


to make it next year?” interrupted Rug, fixing his) 
peaked eyes on her with a kind of mesmerice stare, 
and putting out his fullchecks; “ [like your work ) 
amazingly, dame, and I’m willing to be accommo- ' 

) 


Age 
dating, Tan 


* f 

“ T think Jean make it.” The words eame in) 
soft, tremulous tones from the farther end of the { 
long narrow room, which Rug immediately whis- 


The 


lf was occupied by an angel, 
speaker was leaning over a couch, with one thin 
hand resting caressingly on a brow even thinner 


and paler than itself; and as she turned her face 


to speak, Rug, careless as he was, discerned the 


traces of tears on her now flushed check, and knew 
by h 
* You!’ exclaimed dame Gaskill. Why, you 


nevermadea coatin yourlife! Think of stitching the 


) 

) 

) 

) 

} 

) 

} 

r : ) 

reager tones that his favor was duly esteemed. | 
KA } 
cola’, \ 


it off, and all that. No, no! You can’t make it.” 
“ J{—if you would show me,” began Nelly, hesi- 

tatingly, “ if you would show me, perhaps——” 
* Bat Lean't show you—I shall have no time 

for showing you.” ) 


“7 should like to do it, indeed!” burst from the 


lips of the poor wife, as she clapsed her pale hands 
! luc 


helplessly over her . and the tears gushed like 


those pure heart-jewels !—from between her atten- 


/ 
’ 
) 
( 
a shower of precious things—less precious than they | 
) 
) 
uuted fiecrs. 
| you shall do it!” exclaimed Rug, setting 
hus toot ¢ mplatically. 


A look of gratitude und a sob was the answer. 


* Stitching the collar’—began the unrclenting 
date 
“The collar needn’t be stitched. There is no} 
use in spoling the young wou n’s eyes stitching 
collars. Whocver looks at ny collar, [should like ¢ 
9 : 






to kv mw 
* And 
] 


nacious a 


+ dae 99 .° + 
the button-holes,”’—econtinued the perti- 


ime. 





great bother. 


Button-holes are among the orna- 
mentals, and I’m principled against ornamentals.” 
* Lud-a-merey, Mr. Raffles !” 
* Tt’s no use, dame. Right about face! hands 
and eyes down! ‘The young woman shall! do it.” 
} * But Mr. Ratiles—” 


* T tell ye she shall do it!” 


* Don’t want button-holes—won’t have button- 
; holes—button-holes always break out and make a 
( 


‘ * It never will do to give it up so,” thought 

dame Gaskill ; though to tell the truth, she had been 
| watching in great anxiety all the morning for a 

customer; and so she rose and joined Nelly at the 
other end of the room. Rug did not hear the first 
remarks ; but, after a few moments, entreatingly 
and deprecatingly came the words, “ Oh it is 
necessary—it is; and he couldn't have the heart to 
keep back the money from me.” 

* Certainly not if he had it; but Rug RafMles 
hasn’t known the color of a coin this many a day, 
I'll warrant me.” 

“ It is a solemn fact, dame,” whispered Rug to 
himself, at the same time fumbling in his empty 
pockets. 

* He will get the money, I am sure he will; le 
looks good-natured, and I will trust him; I am 
certain he will get it.” 

* If he only could, mistress pretty-lips,” was the 
aside of Rug, * but where in the name of old shoes 
and ragged elbows is it to come from? That's what 
I should just like to know.” 

* You will lose it,” pursued the dame. 

** Heaven forbid! and he so ill, and so worried 
when I take the needle.” 

“ It is a great pity you should worry him.” 

« Oh, I will I will do it while he sleeps. 
Ile always has a long sleep after midnight.” 

* And kill yourself?” 


* Oh no, I ain so well and strong !” 


not. 


The dame sighed; and Rug drew the enff of his 
coat across his eyes—probably to shade them from 
the sunlight. 


<P Ls et 
ee 


* But you do not need this money just now: you 
paid the doctor's bill yesterday, and there is plenty 
of arrow-root left for these two or three days vet: of 
course there is no danger that you and T will sturve 
Just wait patiently and some job will come worth 
having before you need the money.” 

Nelly looked around to assure herself that the 
invalid slept, and then answered softly, He asked 
me for paints this morning and it was a hard thing 
to deny him. I never had done that before. Med- 
ieine may drive the pain away, but he will go wild 
if poverty keep him from the exercise of his art. 
The paints are worth more to him than medicine.” 

“ Why he couldn’t use them, if—” 

* But he must have them, if I go out into the 
streets and beg.” 

‘* Nonsense, child! I have no patience with you. 
You will kill yourself to indulge his whims. You 
got this terrible cough sitting up in the cold reom 
to carn the money for that canvass; and then the 
ungrateful fellow pushed his foot through it just 
because some of his figurations didn’t suit bien. 
There, don’t ery, child—don't ery! I didn’t mean 
to hurt your feelings. Sick folks must be indulged, 
I suppose, and Mr. 'Tinsh y isn’t aly 
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vays so; but I 
must say you arean angel to take his hieh-handed 
doings so sweetly, when he is put out. And I 


2 must say it is rather hard for you to kill yourself 
for a whimsey. 


Rug Raffles had found his chair rather uncom- 
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fortable during the conference of the two women, 
and particularly since in their carnestness they had 
allowed their voices to rise to a hearing pitch. He 
put the right leg over the left knee, then the left 
leg over the right knee, trotted his foot, drummed 
with his hands on the crown of his hat, hitched, 
fidgcted, whistled, and finally, in the midst of a 
pathetic remonstrance from Nelly, sprang to his 
feet outright. 

“Tl tell 
young woman—mistress pretty-speech—I tell you 
I don’t wan't that coat. 


you what, young woman—ahem! 
I hate new coats; they 
always pinch and set a fellow up like a pound of 
starch, and—I should feel like a gentleman in a 
new cout, and I object to being a gentleman; I 
couldn't condescend.” 

By the time Rug had delivered himself of his 
speech he was at the door. 

“ But the cloth, Mr. Rafiles! away 
without the cloth,” exclaimed dame Gaskill, follow- 
ing her queer customer with the package. Don't 
bother me with the cloth, dame. D'ye think Pm 
an errand boy to be running about the streets with 


Don't go 


bundles? Out of my way, and take the cloth back 
into the house! But look’ec, old woman, some folks 
say I’m the devil, so look out how you put your 
fingers inside that bundle. Its—its,” and by this 
time Rug Raffles was clambering up the hill, very 
nearly breathless, ** Its for Nelly Bly to buy paints 
with.” 

* A new coat!” soliliquized Rug, as he seated 
himself on the front steps of the nearest grocery : 
I shouldn't 


sit down so easy-like in it as 1 do in you, old 


* A new coat must be a terrible bore. 


friend,” and he hugged his scedy satinet as in all 
* Tlow 


strangely my elbows would feel in a new coat, poor 


probability he would have a sweet-heart. 
things! as fixed-up I used to feel when grandmama 
took me a visiting; and my shoulders too—they 
are free-born citizens, and never desired putting in 
the stocks not they. 
be! 


blind siie of me, if T would have tet her—but then 


Bat what a villain old Bly 
rust The girl would actually have get the 
it isn't in the natare if us langhing philusophers to 


mind much about the weepers. Poor thing! how 
pitifully she talks of that raseally husband of her's 
and he leads her a dog’s life, Pv 
fancy some husbands have to beat and bruise about 
as though there was nobody in the | world but 
themselves; and Pm glad I’ve kept clear of “em. 
I’m glad, | mean, that L don’t happen to have a 
wile to tyranize over, for I should be a shocking 
bad fellow in that ease, ] know Tshould. Wouldn't 
I flourish my shillelah, though !” 
After making a grand flourish, and « ining to 
the inquisitive bystanders that le was only eud- 
Raffles that was to be, om 


hero again seated himself on the steps and imme- 


geling Mrs. Ruggles 


diately fell into a state of profound meditation 
Rug was apt to be contemplative when he was not 
uproarously soc! il. and as the res ilt ofl pond r- 
ings was apt to follow close on the heels of h 


thoughtfulness 


no one ever offered even penny 
for his thoughts. When the half hour was passed, 
Rug arose and shook himself like Sampson.  Prob- 


ubly he was satisfied that his with 


him; for immediately his face put on all its wag- 


streneth was 


gery; lis half-shut, pointed eyes looked as though 


made to pilfer sermons ; lis mouth, which grew 
astonishingly wide, held a merry thought in cach 


corner; even his large nose had an expression 


about it which added not a little to the e » drol- 
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lery of his phiz ; and he alternately rubbed his hands 
and hugged himself with infinite satisfaction. As 
soon as his first self-congratulations were o ‘er, he 
began trundling himself along the street, his acavy 
locomotion seeming to find the utmost difficc'ty in 
keeping pace with him. 

Farmer Bly had been more graff since the re- 
turn of his daughter than ever. He was obliged } 
to employ men-seryants (or rather gentlemen helps) 
within doors, for no woman would stay in his 
kitchen ; and both house and field were often wit- 
nesses of desperate quarrels between employer and 
the employed. On this day he was going his usual 
rounds among his workmen, when, as he chanced 
to draw near a forest, his attention was arrested by 
hearing his own name. 

* T say, uncle, I should like to own this farm of 
old Bly.” 

“ Yes, it is a fine farm; but little good does it 
bring to the owner. Ile is the most miserable old 
wasp in existence; for, fool like, he thought to 
sting his daughter, but instead of that he stung 
himself and has been smarting ever since.” 

* But he has a grand farm for all that.” 

* Yes a grand farm; but what good will it do 
hin? ‘They'll shovel his old bones into the grave ( 
one of these days, and his hard earnings will go 
to those who will be glad the old pest is out of the 
way.” 

* Probably his pauper daughter will come in for 
a share then.” 

The listener ground his teeth and clenched his 
fist. 
his money going to poor Nelly. 


Perhaps he was enraged at the thought of 
Perhaps the idea 
of his daughter's being a pauper was new to him 

‘* Not she ;” 


pretty much done with money and pauperism both, 


returned the other voice, * she’s 


I reckon; and he'll soon have her ghost to worry 


him out of the world, I ean tell you. She won't 
come near him now though she’s starving, poor 
thine! but bones which have been in the grave are 
about such She will haunt 


not so niece matters. 


the old knave, night and day, Pll warrant me.”’ 
What a pity the miserable old Jew hasn't a 


erand-child since he’s resolved to disinherit his 
daueht 
had. 


heart than little ITarry.” 


“Ay,he might have A finer boy never 
gladdened mother’ 
Furmer Bly gave a sudden start and his face, 
changed to an ashen hue. 
* Tt was a strange thing enough for her to name 
him after onc who had treated her so shamefully ; 
but women will have queer notions, and he was 
That 
was enough to make Nelly hate him; but instead 


the very picture of his rascally grandfather. 


of that she only loved him the more. Wolves and 
tigers take care of their little ones, but old Bly left 
his to starve. It is well though that the baby died, 
for the 


better.” 


soonel uch a race becomes extinct the 
* And do you think Tinsley is really dying?” 
66 No doubt of 


heavy load for one man’s conscience.” 


it. ‘Three murders are a pretty 


Farmer Bly unconsciously uttered a groan ; but 


the conyersationists, who seemed in no wise dis- 


1 


turbed by the sound, continued: 


“IT have heard that he actually refused his 
grand-son a shroud.’ 

“It is true; and I shouldn't wonder if that very 
deed condemned his own bones to rot above ground. 


Such things do happen sometimes.’ 


, } 
“Think of pretty Nelly Bly being a beggar G 
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Alderbrook ! There was a time when the Blys 
carried their heads as high as the highest; but 
now they are quite down in the mouth. Only 
two left; the one disgraced in every body's eyes 
by his unnatural hard-heatedness, and the other a 
pauper! Well, it is one comfort to us poor fellows 
to know that we all come out about the same in 





the end. Any way, I would rather be in my grave 
than old Bly’s.” 

“Old Antoine’s would be a palace to that I 
fancy.” 

“ Does Mistress Nelly ever speak of her father?” 

“Yes; when she hears him called a villain, as 
every body does call him, she takes on dreadfully 
and says he was a good father to her once, and 
she will love him now for what he has been. 
Women are always fools about these matters, you 
know.” 

* And Tinsley ?” 

“Oh, he must indulge his pretty wife, of course 
and would swear that the old rascal was an angel 
if it would only win a smile from her. ‘They say 

he even painted a portrait of him from memory, 
and, savage as the old rebel is, made him look 
{ quite amiable. They sold everything else when 
they were starving, but they wouldn't part with that.” 

A loud sob burst from the overcharged bosom of 
farmer Bly; he leaned fora moment against a 
tree and then hurried forward with almost the 
bound of a boy. 

“Tle, he! ha, ha, ha!’ 
ered, but it evidently came from a very merry 


‘ 


The laugh was smoth- 
heart. And oh, what a face was that peering 
above the clump of dog-wood bushes! Rug Rafiles 
had never looked so entirely convulsed with mirth 
before. 

* I’ve done him! I've done him! The old fox is 
fast in the trap! Hurra! hurra! hip, hip, hip, 
hurra! The birds don’t know anything or they'd 


split their throats a hurraing and a laughing. Aint 
I a public benefactor’—no; this time I’m a 


private one; and shouldn't have let the right 
hand know what the left one did, only that they 
had to talk to each other. I should like to know 
who could do the thine up neater, Pretty well for 
you Rug Rafiles. e to think, Miss Tinsley, 
I reckon I'll just take back that coat. You don't 
Ila, ha! ha, ha, 


b- 


seem toneed it at all just now. 
ha! I wouldn't have believed that he would ni 
ble the bait so soon, the old fox: though I gave 
him two or three pretty tough morsels, to be sure. 
He couldn't get round that coming down of thi 
Ah, that’s the dagver 
That ‘went to the 


And then I come it over 


family ; it hurt his feclings. 
that L stabbed 


Witals,’ as the saying is. 


him with. 


him with the soft. Lucky enough that I heard 


about that picture ; that was what did him at last 


—hurra! Hurra for fun and Rug Raffles? Tl trick 
will. As 


though aman was any the worse for an empty 


dame Gaskill into making the coat, I 


too, the oldowl! and she 
nanic! Vil 


and down sat gencrous Rug Raffles to 


pocket ! She to say it 
hasn't a red cent to her trick her!” 


devote an 


hour of his precious time to the Mrs. 


| prudent 
Gaskill. 


It was a bright afternoon, and 


Arthur Tinsley 


sat up inhis bed, leani against an inverted 


i” 
r 


chair. lis wife, as ever, was by his side and 


bending over him with mingled anxiety and ten- 


> derness. 





1 should like some paints, Nelly, if you can get 


-them,” he said in an carnest tone. 


— 
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“T will try dear; but you musn’t worry if I 
am two or three days about it. ‘This hand is not 
very strong and it must not busy itself too soon. 
When you are well again, I have a grand scheme 
for you.” 

The invalid smiled faintly, and then in a tone 
of touching tenderness, answered, “ I shall never 
be well till the sod is over my bosom, Nelly. I 
see how all this is toend; I am growing weaker, 
and weaker every day, but there is one thing that 
I must do—I cannot die till it is done. ‘There is 
but one face for me in the wide universe—if the 
angels in Heaven do not have it, I cannot love 
them. IT must paint your face and take it into the 
grave with me.” 

* You cannot die—Arthur, you cannot die; The 
doctor said you would get well if I could only 
make you happy. 
Arthur ?” 

“We will both be happy when we have gone 
Nothing 
has ever prospered with us since the day of our 


Won't you be happy with me, 


home to heaven, Nelly ; but here, never. 


marriage.” 
** We have loved each other.” 


* Ay, overwhelmingly. It has been thy curse, 


my Nelly; and when I’m gone ‘a 

A tremendous knock at the door, and the re- 
mainder of the sentence hung suspended on the 
invalid’s tongue, while dame Gaskill’s head bobbed 
out the window, and was as quickly withdrawn. 

* Old Farmer Bly, as I live! 
children! Oh! oh! I’m a most seared out of my 
I'm 
afraid he has come for no good—wait a bit, waita 
bit child ; I’d better open it myself. 


” 


Don’t be ina flurry 


senses. Don’t you open the door, Nelly ; 
Lud-a-marcy ! 
she has no fear of anything. 
Nelly drew the latch string tremblingly; her 

; ig 
I'he first 


glance was enough, for the rough manly face was 


cheek was flushed, but her head erect. 


full of cloquence. 

“ My father !” 

The old man’s arms were outspread, and the 
trembling daughter nestled inthem like a wearied 
dove. 

“The old house is desolate, Nelly ; [ cannot live 
there alone any longer, and you must come back 
What, tears! 
I shut the door in your face to drown what you 
But I didn’t shut 
your voice, I heard it day and night—day 


to me. You didn’t ery Nelly, when 
were saying of your dead baby. 
and 
night, in the house and in the ficld—I couldn't get 
rid of it anywhere. Don't cry any more, Nelly— 
dont ery! your tears make my heart ache. If you 
had told me that the bey’s name was Harry— 
told 
old tiger. 
Nelly ?” 


The daughter raised her flushed 


only 


me I might—but I don’t know, I’m an 


Will you come and live with me, 


fac 


pillowing bosom and pointe d tothe bed. 


from the 


“ Yes, darling; bring him with you; the house 
is big enough for all of us. He stole my only child 
but—well, it is natural—itis natural! They say 
he is dying, too, but we will not let him. Money 

shall both be 
! 


These pretty checks of yours 


! 


gives skill to the do ! 


tors; and you 
well and happy. 
must get some fullness and color. Nelly Bly 
invalid, 
said it—a pauper! 7 


pieture that poor Arthut 


linsley painted, and you w 


can’t be an nor—nor—curs 
who have 
darling, bring me the 
you were starving. Ah, you did 


father after all, though you left hin 


That almost broke my heart, and it was the heart % 
break which made a savage of me; but—but you 
were right, and Arthur Tinsley is a noble fellow. 
He loved you when your own flesh and blood cast 
you off.” 
“Tle, he! ha, ha, ha!’ No one in dame Gas- 
kill’s cottage heard the laugh or saw the shaggy 
round head peering through the open window, 
with the eyes set corner-wise, and the lips drawn 
up, displaying an immense gash recognisable by all 
who had ever seen it, as the mouth of Rug Raffles. 
“Ha, ha, ha! Harra! hurra for fan and Rug 
Raffles! Taste again old fox! Two such straw- 
Ila, ha! Mis- 
I reckon I'll just take that 


berries don’t grow on every stem. 
tress pretty-lips, 
coat.” 
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The Tower—extent and deseription—Tower Hill—the Horse 
Armory—room in the White Tower—cell of Sir Walter Ral 
eigh—ordnance. 

The extent of the Tower, does not strike the ob- 
server with much surprise, losing much of its effect, 
by the appearance of a number of unsightly brick 
houses, crowded within the walls, the tiled roofs 
and smoked chimnies of which peering above the 
battlements give it a modern appearance, and illy 
contrast with the wall and towers of the Old For- 
tress. 

The Tower of London is a parish of itself, on 
the banks of the river Thames, with an area, within 
the walls, of 12 acres and 5 poles; outside the 
about 50 feet 
which the water of the river 


walls it is surrounded with a moat 
wide in can be ad- 
mitted at pleasure ; the circuit outside the ditch is 
1052 feet. 

The entrance to this ancient fortress, is through 
two gateways surmounted with towers. 

Within the walls, there are streets, lanes, shops 
and taverns ; but the most ancient and imposing 
sthe White Tower, built by William the 
tellated 
surrounded with embattled walls anda moat in the 
are from 8to 11 feet 
and at the north-west corner of the White 


structure 
Conqueror, in 1076, and further ea and 


reign of Rufus: its walls 
thick : 
‘Tower, stands the church of St. Peter. 

The Grand Arms, north of the 


White Tower, was entir ly burnt in October, 184], 


Storehouse of 


and is now being rebuilt. 
The Tower was used as a royal Palace and a 
state prison for five centuries and a half, or from 


the reign of Stephen to that of Charles LL. who last 


held his court here. It hes alco been used to our 
lines, as a prison. 

lower Till, that the open nd ae ning 
the tower, was first used a i pl ice of execution 
in the reign of Richard If. The last person’ het 
executed was Lord Lovat on March 18th, 1747. 
The bodies of a greater number of the person 
executed here are interred in St. Pet Chureh. 


Alter eetting a ticket at the Armory office, the 
visitor waits till a sufficient number are collected, 
to form a party, b in ore rbout ‘ 
then being accon p ed by a guide pros to thi 
lorse Armory, ¢ 1 the south side of the heep or 
Wh te "Tower. 

Down the centre the Ilor Arino ire ¢ “4 
trian firurcs, wearing the dress and armor of the @ 
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* Kings and eclebrated warriors of their respective 

ages, some are attended by their pages and squires. 

( Down the sides of the room are footmen, bow- 

men and pikemen of different centuries and in va- 

rious dresses festoons of arms, cover the walls (and 
trophies from various nations.) 

The equestrian figures had many kinds of armor, 
plate, scale and chain, some fluted and some gold 
) enameled. 

When we sec the armor carried by the Knights 
of olden time we can but come to the conclusion 
that they were a stronger race of men than the 
present ; a suit of plate armor weighs from 50 to 
80 Ibs. weight, but the suit of Henry VILL. which 
is the heaviest in the Tower, weighs 112 Ibs. 

They have arms from the Chinese and many ol 
the eastern nations in glass cases at each end of 
the room; and at one side of the room are some 
cuirasses, from Waterloo, which too well bear 

witness to that fierce struggle, some pierced with 
bullets, others flattened with cannon balls and 
grape shot, and almost sufficiently to have enclosed 
their wearers in an iron prison. 

We next ascend to a room in the White Tower, 
the wall through which we go being 17 feet thick : 
the windows are placed 14 feet in the wall, each 
recess forming a good sized room, in which were 
placed, curious fire arms, spears, Xe. 

In this room isa collection of ancient arms, bills, 
boarspears, pikes, bows, swords, shields, match- 
locks, daggers, knives, hooks with handles 6 feet 
long, for cutting bridles and amongst the rest was 
a machine which would close with a spring around 
the neck of the rider, to pull him off his horse. 

There is also the beheading axe and the block 
on which three Scottish lords were beheaded in the 
last Tower Hill: the 
visible in the wood where the axe struck. 


century on crevices are 

It is in this part of the."Tower, that the cell is, in 
which Sir Walter Raleigh* was confined: it is a 
dismal place cut out of the solid wall, where neither 
the breath or light of Heaven ever penetrates ; a 
chill creeps to the heart of the visitor, from merely 
and Sir 


staying there a few brief moments; yet 


Walter spent many years there, casing his time 
by his literary labors. 

In the yard on the outside of the White Tower 
are many pieces of modern and ancient ordnance ; 
wreck 
of the Mary Rose which was sunk A. D. 1540. 


A restoration of the ‘Tower is projected, in which 


among the latter were some taken from the 


the Store-house will be rebuilt in appropriate cas- 
tellated style; the principal towers restored ; the 
modern unsightly buildings cleared away ; and 


the entrance much improved; the moat has been 





for some time drained and the banks planted with 
evergreens and tastefully laid out. a. & 

London, Eng. June, 1316. 

*Sir Walter Raleigh, w born at Haves, in the parish of 
Sudley Devonshire 1552. In 1580, he « ged as cuptain in 
the wars of lreland, and became one of the commissioners for 
the vern tof Mu On his return to England he be 
came na fay e of the urt by his polite a tion lyn 
trv tot In 15841 to Ame t discove j 
Virginia, so named in honor of his virgin mistress After he 
Was engaged | iny expedit ind especially lished 
himself in the defeat of the Spanish Ar In On the access 
ion of James, Raleigh was not ouly stripped of his honor, but 
tried and condemned for | tre 0 on ehorm t 
frivolous, but oppressive and ar rut Tl oh re 
remained several 4 ’ | ring 
long captivity the heroic pr r devoted f to literary 
pursuits, and wrote some il work vhich wa 
his History of t World, th lt wh ub 
lished in 1614, folio In 16k Nera ¢ ol ld ve 
he wus liberated. James a rt ti fer, « r to plex 

\W the Spanint ls or to gratily hl ow perso nl « ¥. ore d 

: his execution on his former attainder. He was beheaded in 

Sr Palace Yard, 20th Oct. It1le, and iilered with it 
Zmagnanimity. 
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AFFECTION AND LOVE, 
BY A MATRON. 

}y many person, the terms Love and Affection, 
are used indiscriminately, as if meaning the same 
feeling, but, if we give due reflection to the subject, 
we may find there is a wide difference. Originally 
the word lore comprised all we can express by 
affection, but the former term has been so misused 
of late that it now seeins difficult to affix any posi- 


tive meaning thereto. It means most frequently a 


transient fancy. Sometimes it means a violent 

attachment, but seldom a permanent one. 
Affection, of a lasting kind, it is to be feared, is 

not very common: some temperaments are not 


when it does exist it is 
"That 


tion, which seems to delight in attracting the ob- 


favorable to its growth: 

very easily distinguished. cannot be affec- 
servation of others; sincere regard usually avoids 
all unnecessary exhibition; though it would not 
‘Those 


who feel a very strong attachment are frequently 


resort to falsehood in order to conceal it. 


unable to express their sentiments ; though by kind 
attentions they are studious to evince it ; and thus 
That fervour 
which is pleasing to ardent minds seldom has any 
durability. 


it is often mistaken for insensibility. 


Much of sorrow and disappointinent 
would many avoid if they could im so important an 
affair judge rightly. ‘True affection blinds us to 


the faults of friends: nothing can diminish its 


force ; absence secins rather to strengthen it: even 
wlien reason requires it should be subdued; the 
heart refuses to forget though the external conduet 
may be disciplined. But modern love is not proof 
against the slightest trial of its stability. A short 
interruption of daily intercvurse ; a malicious whis- 


per: temporary emburrassments; a misunder- } 


standing may separate for ever those who have 
seemed to love sincerely. 

- * 
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How canthis be? some micht Those may 


wonder, who, having formed an attachment, cannot 


change, though circumstances should, There 
would be no broken engagements; nosecret pinings ; 
no blights of the finest, best, first feelings: if ther: 
were no mistakes as regards real affection. 

low desirable then is it, that persons should 


distinguish the difference between affection and 
modern love. 
- 220 © Ct — 
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Wien the passions and the prejudices of men 
subside, how their best affections leap up at the 
bare mention of any benefactor of the human race. 
We do not think, looking back upon the past, that 
that Wilberforce 
once powerless, or that Washington had to submit 
But 


The best men have their difficulties, 


Howard ever had foes, or wus 


to the harshest abuse. so it was. And so it 
will ever be. 
and while enemies thronged their path, and friends 
grew lukewarm, and difficulties set in thicker, they 
like other men, have 


felt despondent—and almost 


like giving up. And it is all nght that this should 
be. ITor trial makes the man; it subdues what is 
wrong and selfish in his spirit; it taies what is 
haughty ; makes him wary, thoughtful, and wiser ; 
less prodigal of his strength, and more judicious of 
its use, and attunes his spirit to the great mission 
he was sent to perform. 
The young man setting 


out in life, revolves his 


plans, and they formed, resolves what he will do 


and be. He starts fair. He is jostled in his path. | 


Perhaps one on whom he has relied, rudely pushes 
ahead of him, or attempts to force him from his 

track. What then? 
gets possession of him he falls, and he can neither 


If passion, hate, or revenge 
do nor be what he resolved todo and be. Suppose 
he was prepared for competition, fair and unfair, | 
and suppose he had the constaney and endurance 
to push on, no matter who doubted lim, or tried to 
tempt to drive him aside, could he fail ?—Could 
sneers, or flattery, plaudits or hisses, smiles or 
frowns, from the rich and powerful, desertion of ) 
friends, or attacks of foes, move him one jot from) 
the virtuous path he had resolved to tread? Stead. | 
ily but firmly, he would pursue it amid every wrong 
conscious that he was right, and peace with him- 
self and the world, he would sooner or later, do what 
he had set out to do. 

Let young men remember, then, their first great 
duty is to ascertain what is right, and whatever 
inay happen to them, to do if, if they would earn 
a name worth wearing, or a happiness worth having 
or a success worth struggling for.— True American 

—— +52 @ Cao — 
LOVE AND LOTTERY, * A PRIZE TALE.” 

Tue following story, which we selected from a 
very old English work, will be found one of the 
best anecdotes afloat. 

Some years ago, when all the world was mad 
with lotteries, the cook of a middle aged gentleman 
drew from his hands the sayings of several years. 
Iler master curious to know the cause, learned that 
she had repeatedly dreamed that a certain number 


was a great prize, and thatshe had bought it. He 
called her a fool for her pains, and never omitted 
an occasion to tease her upon the subject. One 


day, however, the master saw in the newspapers, or 
at his 
number was actually the £20,000 prize. 


booksellers in the country town, that the 
Cook is 
ealled up, a palaver ensues—had known each other 
for years, loth to part, &e.; in short he proposes 
and is accepted, but insists upon the marriage being 
celebrated next morning. Married they were, and 
as the carriage took them from chureh, they en- 
joyed the following dialogue. 

* Well, Molly—two happy events in one day 


You 


have something else—but first let me ask, have you 


You have married I trust a good husband. 


locked up your lottery ticket?” 

She thouvht that her master was only bantering 
her upon the old punt, ened out, * Don't ve say 
about it. I 


that I should never hear the end on't, so J sold it 


no more thought how it would, and 


to the baker of our village for a guinea propit; 
so you need never be aunery with me again about 
that.” 
— 40 $ Cato — 
*PITCIL INTO NICODEMUS.” 

A CELEBRATED character in the New- 
lately 
taken il and confined to his bed fyr several days 


state of 
York, holding a high post in the law, was 
Ilis wife, who is an angel of a woman (as many 
Wives are,) proposed to read for him, to which he 
readily assented. 

“ My dear what shall T read?” 

| , I 


pl ase.”’ 


don’t care much what—anything you 


* But have you no choice dear?” 


* Nome 


* Shall I read 


in the world, love please yourse | Tg 


a chapte r or two out of the Serip- 
tures a . 


*O, yes, that will do very well.” } 
. * 4 
* But what part of Scripture shall I read?” i 


4 3?) 
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* Any part you like, love.” 

* But dear you must have some choice, some 
little preference ; we all have that.” 

* No, I have none in the world, dear, read any 
part you like best.” 

** But I would rather please you dear John, and 
you surely have a preference 

* Well, well dear, if you will please me, then 
pitch into Nicodemus.” 

450 © Gato 
NEIGHBORS RECONCILED. 

Two merchants of the same city, being neighbors 
and jealous of each other, lived in a scandalous 
enmity. sub- 

mitted to the voice of religion, which condemned 
his sentiment ; 


One of them entering into himself, 


he consulted a pious person, in 
whom he had great confidence, and inquired of him 
how he should manage to bring about a reconciliation. 
‘The best means,” answered he, * is what I shall 
indicate to you; whenever any person shall enter 
} your store in order to purchase, and you have not 
what suits them recommend them to go over to 
your neighbor.” 


Hedid so. ‘The other merchant 


being informed of the person by whom these pureha- 
sers came to him, was so struck with the good 
offers of a man whom he considered his enemy, 
that he repaired immediately to his house to thank 
him for it, begged his pardon with tears in his eyes, 
for the hatred he had entertained against him, and 
besought him to admit hin amongst the number 
of lis best friends. 

and religion 
united those whom self-interest and jealousy had 
divided. 


Ilis prayer was heard, closely 


WIT) ¢ Geto — — 
A HINDOO FEMALE. 
One day when Lady Raffles, while in India was 
almost overwhelmed with grief the 


unable to bear the sight of ber other 


for loss of a 
favorite child, 
children, or the light of day, and humbled on her 
couch in a feeling of misery, she was addressed by 
a poor ignorant native woman, of the lower class, 
who had been employed about the nursery, in terms 
not to be forgotten:— I am come because you 
have been here many days shut up in a dark room, 
Are 


ashamed to grieve in this manner, when you ought 


and no one d ires to come near you. you not 
to be thanking God for haying given you the most 


Were they 


Did any one ever see him 


beautiful children that were seen? not 
the envy of every body? 
and instead 
this world till 


out with trouble and sorrow, has 


or speak to him without admiring him, 
of letting this child 
should be worn 


God not taken him to heaven in all his beauty? 


continue in he 


For shame! leave off weeping and let me open the 
window.” 

ms x) OSs 

CAMV MEETING ANECDOTE. 


Tue following is going the rounds of the papers 
_~ — _ ’ 


said to have actually oceurred in the southwest of 
Arkansas. 

A preacher was holding forth, and had contrived 
that 


altur was 


his auditors, 
the 


so to work upon the 
the 
completely 


feelings of 


straw on the ground inside of 


covered with mourners.  Pereciving 
there were many others present who were ready to 
cast themselves down, who refrained froin so doing 
solely through the lack of straw to lic upon, cried 
out in the midst of his exhortation—*“ Straw! straw! 
! Brother Jones, 

' 


Lord’ s sake run up to your tent and get more straw ! 


we want more straw here for the 


-Twe nty souls lost for th 


oe Gwe 


cant of slraw 


RURAL 


SCHOOL EXAMINATION. 
*‘ Joun how do you parse grandmother ?” 
“1 doesn’t pass her at all ; I always goes in to 
geta cookey.” 
** What is the singular of men ?” 
«They is singular when they pay their debts, 
without being axed to do it a dozen times.” 


“Young women are beautiful. What is that 


which comes after young women ?” 
It is the 


arter the young women#? 


fellers to be sure. ‘They are always 
‘That will do; now you may all go and hunt 
for cigar stumps.” 
—o#=9-6 Gro 
A SAGACIOUS DOG, 

One of the light fingered gentry lately sueceeded 
in abstracting a valuable gold watch from a gen- 
tleman who was the owner of a most sagacious dog. 
The animal, having observed the theft, at once re- 
nounced his old master, whose companion he had 
been for years, and in spite of all coaxing and en- 
treatics, followed the pickpocket. His new master 
was highly delighted, and on retiring for the night, 
took puppy to his sleepingroom. ‘Therogue having 
put aside his dress, placed the watch snugly im his 
pantaloons pocket, and rolled himself in the blankets. 
But no sooner was he in bed, than the dog seized 
the pants, and with one spring jnmped through the 
window, and made for his old home, leaving the 
thief minus both watch and pants. 

—o2=) oC to 
THE DRUNKARD'’S WILL. 

I Leave to society a ruined character, a wretched 
example, and a memory that will soon perish. 

I leave to my parents during the rest of their 
lives, as much sorrow as humanity, ina feeble and 
ck sperate state, can sustain. 

I leave to my brother and sister as much morti- 
fication and injury as I could well bring on them. 

I leave life of 


wretchedness, a shame to weep over and a prema- 


to my wile a broken heart, a 


ture death. 
—owtd 6 Cio — 
A anay hair was espied among the raven locks 
a few days since:—* Oh! 
“Tf L pull it 
replied the lady 
“ Pluck 


dark haired damsel, 


of a fair friend of ours 


pray, pull it out,” she exclaimed. 


out, ten will come to the funeral,” 


who had made the unwelcome discovery. 


it out nevertheless,” said the 


‘it is no sort of consequence how many come, if 
they only come in black.” 

2 85D 6 Cato — 
‘* My lad ar 


urchin 


re youa mail boy?” cricd a lady to 
by. Whi, yes 


doesn't suppose I’se a female boy duz ye! 


an passing Inarm, ye 


— 48D @ Os 


“ Genius will work its way through,” as the poet 


said, when he saw a hole in the elbow of his coat. 
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ints is a new candidate for public favor, in the form of a 
mo wthly Magazine The first number which com: ed 
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THE SATURDAY EMPORIUM. . 

Ir is decidedly the best family newspaper published in New- 

York. It is spirited and full of original matter, each number — 5 
contains a well written story, and as for its size, send Two 
Dollurs to Messrs. Ward & Co. 30 Ann Street, New-York, and 
then yeu may judge for yourselves. 

— 35) 6 Cro 

' THE OLIVE BRANCH. 

Is p ublished in Boston, et Two Dollars per year, itis devoted 
Agri 
It is ultogether a very useful and inter 
Rev. T. F. Editor, 


Proprietor, published every Saturday morning, at No. 5 Wash 


to Christianity, Polite Literature, General Intelligence, 


culture and the Arts, 
Norris, and 


resting family newspaper. 


ington Street. 
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SCRAP PLATES FOR SALE. ) 
; Forty of the Beautiful Engravings, used in the Lady's 
took, will be sent to any person on receipt of One Dollar. 


I'hey are all from Steel Plates, and are a handsome addition { 


to a Scrap Book. 


5D) ¢ Casto 
Letters Containing Remittanees, 


dat this Office 


Receive ending Wednesd iy last, deducting the 


amount of postage paid, 


Mrs. E. V. T. New Baltimore, N. ¥. 21,00; 
man’s Ferry, N. Y. 81,00; H. F.S. Albany, { 
I’. Ogdensburgh, N. Y. 31.00; W. W. Jones borough, II. ( 
22.00: N. B. Coxsackie, N. Y, 81,00; FE. WH. A. Columbus, 4 
Miss. $2.00: G.P. M. Detroit, Mich. 81,00; J.C. Pine Plains, ( 
N.Y. 80, 50. { 


Mrs. FE. M. Hoff 
N. ¥. $2,005 1. 


Mr. 


Troe l, 


Bainbridge, Mr. \ 
both of ‘Troy. 
Rev. George 


s Henrietta Hood. 


the 4th ult. by the Rev. 
John Baker, to Miss Catharine Van De 
} On Sunday evening, the 26th ult. by the 
( Bainbridge, Mr. Edward C. Macy, to Mi 
On the 4th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Bainbridge, Mr. George D. j 

Stowel, to Miss Jane Lowden, both of West Stockbridge 

On the 15th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Tutile, Mr. William Smith ‘ 
to Miss Martha Hubbell, all of this city. ‘ 

On the 13th ult. by the Rev. Me. Church, 


In this city, on 


Mr. Il. L. Bessac, 





to Miss Amanda Mosier, all of this city. ( 

On the 13th ult. by the Rey. Dr. Gossman, Mr. Henry W. ( 
Lane, to Miss Emeline Avery, all of this city ; 

In Claverack, on the 20th ult. by the Rev. M. L. Fuller, 
Mr. John HH. Thompson, of Chickopee Falls, to Miss Sarah C, 
Westfall, of Claverack, 

In Stockport, on the 17th ult. by the Rev. 11. Townsend 
Mr. David Smith, to Miss Almira Cran all of > tockport, 

ac Pi Pl onthe 4th the Rev. Wm N. Sayre 
Mr. Jat l. Bixb of Hillsdale, to M Lilsy Blas ot 
Ancran 

) In New-York. on Sunday the 26th ult. by the tcv. P. R. 
Brow Mr. HI. Li » to Miss Elizabeth Cooper, both of 
thi 
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For the Rural Repository 
" UM THINKING NOW WILLIAM! 
BY CATHARINE WEBB BARBER. 


I'm thinking now William, how dark this world would be, 
Should Death spread paleness o’er thy brow, before he calls 
for me— 
\ I'm thinking of thy watchful love—thy never tireing care. 


5 And almost dream I feel your breath, amid my loosened hair. 
{ - I'm thinking now William, of years forever fled, 
) When one was with us who sleeps deep, amid the pulseless 


dead ; 
§  J'm thinking of her low sweet voice—ier eye so mildly blue— 
Not fairer is yon forest flower, bespangled o'er with dew. 


Dost thou remember brother dear, the orchard’s flowering 
) boughs ? 
The sheep-paths on the mountains high, where fed the patient 
cows? 
The cold spring in the forest—the brook beneath the hill, 
On which the summer shadows played, when all was hushed 
and still 3 


Our Mother's eye gleamed brightly then—there were few tints 
{ of grey, 

Upon the sire’s aged brow, which moulders now in clay ; 

And O! for us old Time shook jewels from his wings— 


Nothappier is yon forest bird, which upward mounts and sings. 


I'm thinking now William, of all life’s golden days, 

As here I watch amid the clouds, the sun’s last flickering rays ; 
I'm thinking too of coming years, and wondering what may be 
Ilid in the Future's mystic depths alike for you and me 


I cannot trace our future paths—I would not lift the veil 


( 

{ Which shrouds alike the coming smile—the coming tear and 

wail, 

{ Enough for us O, William dear! enough for us to know, 

} A Father's hand in love will give, each cup of joy or wo. 

; 

t What matters it though death should claim, one in themorning 

) hour, 

( And let the other linger on, like some half-withered flower, 
Until the silvery threads of time, are sown amid the hair, 
And through the shrivelled veins a chill, creeps with fragrant 

summer air ? 
What matters it if we but meet, when Time's briefday is o'er 

{ Within the golden streets above, again to part no more! 

2 Vhy do we shed the bitter tear, above the coffined clay, 

( When but an hour—a point of time, and we are heralded 

) away ? 

{ 


I'm thinking now William, how glad we'll meet on high, 

Where cloud nor storm was ever known to sweep the radiant 
sky ; 

There we will link anew our hands, beside the Father's throne, 


4 

i 

> 

t 

) And thank Him for the love which He, around our paths 
{ hath thrown. 

( 

( 


There we shall find each broken link, within the household 
chain, 
Kept bright by love 


; agali— 


and round the throne they shall be linked 


I'm sad no more William, grim Death may part us here, 
We'll triumph o'er the Grave, and ‘Time, and Death, aud Fear. 
{ Russel Co, Ala, 1246. 
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} MOUNTAIN LIFE 
5 BY ISAAC COBB. 
Cnn! a lile among the mountains, 
Where the zephyrs gently blow, 
Aud the cool, pelucid fountais 
: In romantic beauty f V 
‘ Oh! Llong for such a life, 
Free from sorrow, pain, and strifi 
4 In seclusion from the crowd, 
” Of the worldly and the proud, 


W here 


I would find a 


remote from habitat n, 


peacelul home 


) 
bad bi) 
4 ; 


ax Gys~ku 
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Not ‘mid scenes of desolation, 
Whither man may never roam, 

Rut where all is fresh and green, 

Gentle Flora reigning queen ; 

Fair Pomona in the glade, 

Hard by Sylvan’s cooling shade 


There, at twilight's solemn hour, 
Or at dawn of rosy day, 
I would seek the verdant bower, 
Far from human view to pray ; 
Raising oft my feeble voice, 
With the blithe birds to rejoice ; 
That each moment might be pussed, 
Well improved until the last. 


Oh! a life among the mountains, 
Where the zephyrs gently blow ; 

And the cool, pelucid fountains, 
In romantic beauty flow. 

Woman's presence ever near, 

"To encourage or to cheer; 

Then would be a joyous life. 

Free from sorrow, pain, and strife, 


Gorham, Me. 1246. 
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THE VOYAGE OF LIFE. 
BY HARRIETT A. B. 


* Down the swift stream we glide apace.’ 


A Bark danced on Life's sunny stream 
In morn’s first rosy light ; 

*Mid many a soft and shadow gleam 
Sparkled those waters bright 

And Youth and Love sat smiling there 
Beside the shining prow— 

With Faith. 


While a smile stole o’er his brow, 


And Hope was the helmsman fair, 


As he pointed afar to the sunny shores 
Beyond ; and Mirth plied fast the oars, 


And his song was louder now. 


Away! like a white-winged bird, sped the bark 
Awhile, o'er the sparkling waves ; 

But sturm-winds rose, and tempests dark 
Swept o'er, anda watery grave— 

Poor Mirth and Joy the oarsmen found, 
Who sank from the 


But Love and Youth still clung around 


torm-bLeat deck. 


The lone and shattered wreck, 
For Hope and Faith, in their trusting love, 
Had breathed a prayer to the Heaven above 
And * His power the tempest checked.” 


Valley of the Steinkill, 1846. 


ED ¢ Gs 
Forthe Rural Repository. 
THE GRAVE IS PEACEFUL. 
BY LYMAN W. HALI 
THE grave is peace ful—there the silent sleep, 
No more, by earthly anguish torn, to weep, 

To sicken or to die— 
In pain they've trod the bitter path of life, 
Shared in its cares, its labors, and its strife, 


And heaved the lonely sigh, 


Ah, ‘tis a transient journey, this of earth, 
In sterling value but of little worth, 


Sut all beset with snares ; 


The brightest morning yields to night's dark gloom, 


The longest life ends in the quiet tomb, 


And buries there its cares. 


It is not all of life to live—Ah, no! 

Nor all of death, thro’ death's da.k vale to go; 
Beyond this mortal sphere, 

A life, unending, yields its promise fair, 

And e’en a death of long and dark despuir, 


Must close a vile career. 


When heavy storms their wrathful vengence pour, 
And all life 


In vain we 


with wo is chequered o'er, 
seck the grave, 


And hope to shelter in its quiet shade 


From farther grief, unless rich grace has laid, 
On us its power to save. 
The grave is peaceful—but to him alone 


For whom a bleeding Savior doth atone 


REPOSITORY. 


—o . - ~- 


With sacred crimson gore ; 
This blood applied, the pardoned soul may fly, 
And prove the grave, the portal of the sky, 
And taste of grief no more. 
Ravenna, O. 1846. 


4D 6 Oseto — 
THY WIFE. 

Tuen cherish her dearly, 
And love her siucerely, 

Be faithful, indulgent and hind; 
Mark not a slight failing 
A pretext for railing 

Ifsuch you should happen to find 


O, do not misuse her, 
And never refuse her, 

When proper her wishes may be ; 
And thy cost, care and trouble, 
She'll recompense double, 

» By the kindness she'll lavish on thee. 





The oldest Literary Paper in the United States. 


RURAL REPOSITORY 


el, 23, Commencing Fup. 49, 184 0, 
EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS, 


Price $1—Clubs from 50 to 75 Cents. 
THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 


Literature; containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, Original 
Communications, Biographies, Traveling Sketches, Amusing 
Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Aneedotes, Poetry, &c. 
The tirst Numberof the Tue nty- Third Volume of the RURAL 
Reposrrory will be issued on Saturday the 19th of Sep 
tember, 1246. 

The“ Repository’ circulates among the intelligent families 
of our country from the Rocky Mountains to the Ocean, and 
has everywhere been huiled since its inception us a weleome 
visitor; from all sides we have received flattering compli 
ments of its neatuess, and ability, and from the qany notices 
we make the following extracts. 

“In my youthful days when T lived in the Old Bay 
State L recollect of my fathers taking the * Rural Repository,” 
n handsome little semi-monthly published in the City of 
Hudson, Columbia ('o. N. Y. since then years have rolled 
round, changes have taken place; but amid the fluctuations 
of the world, and the ups and downs of life for more than a 
score of years this little miscellany which seems only born to 
endure, now meets our view in this far off “ prairie land,” 
more youthful and neat in its appearance than when it seat 
tered its sweets around the hearth stone of my father * long 
time ago.”’ 

‘*We have noton our exchange list a more weleome co 
temporary than our ever-smiling old friend the Rural Reposi 
tory. My wife has just been perusing the last numbers and 
thinks that its Origmal Tales, Essays and Poetry and the 
good taste and discriminations of its Editor (don't be flattered 
Friend 8.) evinced in the choice selections, place it far above 
those mammoth publications that boast long and loud of their 
own merit,” 


SOuUIDSEBAORIS 
‘ { j s . 
Y o oS ws Od Wo 
THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
other Saturday, in the Quarto form, containing twenty six 
numbers of eight pages each, with a tithe page and index to 
the volume, making in the whole 208 pages. It will also be 


embellished with numerous Engravings, and consequently it 
will be one of the neatest, cheapest, and best literary papers 


in the country. 
TERMS. 


ONE DOLLAR per annum, inrariably in advance. We 
have a few copies of the Ith, 12th, 16th, 17th, leth, 19th, 
20th, and List volumes, and any one sending for the 23d vol 
ume, can have as many copies of either of these volumes as 
they wish at the same rate. fora 
‘ lub, ean have their choice above mentioned 
Volumes (gratis 
two; 


Those who send 85 or 87, 
of one of the 


aud those who send $20 and over, their choice of three 
Clubs! Clubs!! Clubs!!! 


All those who will send us the following amounts in one 


remittance, shall receive as stated below, viz 


hour Copies for83,00 | Twenty Four Copies for815,00 
peven do. S5.00 Thirty do. 16.00 
Ten do 87.00 Thirty-Five do. £2000 
bifteen do S10.00- Forty do S22 00 
Twenty do. Si3.00 Filty do. Slo.00 

3" No subscription received for less than one year. All 
the back numbers furnished to new subseribers during the year 
until the edition ts out, unless otherwise ordered ‘ 

Nan of subseribers with the amount of Subscription to be 
sent as soon possible to the publisher 

WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 

Hudson, ibia Co. N.Y. 146 
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